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POPUBAR QADBIe 
From the New-York Mirror. 
WANT OF EXCITEMENT, 
Or a Trip to London. 
BY THB AUTHOR OF ‘A TRIP TO PARIB.” 
Travelling is certainly the most pleasant 
and profitable way of spending our time in the 
world. It makes folks so wise, and enables 
them to tell somany good stories. People that 
have nothing to do at home, and most especially 
young ladies who have been five or six seasons 
weather-beating at parties, and whose faces 
are becoming rather too familiar by constant 
use, cannot do better than regenerate them- 














selves by a trip to London or Paris, where} 
they will acquire a new gloss, and if they bring: 
home nothing else, import the a newest 
fashions. If they are very rich, who knows 
whether they may not Marry the second or) 
third cousin of a lord? 

Julia Earle was the only daughter of a rich 
broker—we beg pardon—banker, in a certain 
great city, in which Ausop would not have re- 
quired a lantern to enable him to find at least 
two honest men. Bankers rule the world, at. 
least the most enlightened, wise, and virtuous 
portion of it, called christendom. There is 
not a king, by divine right, in all Europe that: 
can make war, give a great feast, or portion off 
a younger branch of the family without the aid 
ofabanker. Nay,bankers areactually becom. 
ing statesmen, which certainly is a vast im-. 
provement of the age, since, by being in all) 
the secrets of government, they can speculate, 
to great advantage in the stocks. No wonder, | 
therefore, that Mr. Earle held his head high, | 
and his pretty daughter still higher. There, 
was nobody, that is, none of the cits of the hon- 
est city in which they resided, worthy of their’ 
attention, except merely so far as to be invited 
sometimes to parties, to admire the magnifi- 
cence of Mr. Earle. By the time she was 
grown up to be a woman, Julia had become 
tired of all the city beaux, because they had 
not the air noble; and of all the pleasures of 
the city, because—because she had tasted too 





much of them—and every body knows, that 
too much of a good thing is good for nothing. 

‘ Pa,’ said she one morning, after being ata 
party till three o’clock, and eating pickled oys- 
ters, ‘pa, | don’t feel well.’ 

The old gentleman was alarmed—it was his 
only daughter. 

‘ What is the matter, my dear ?? . 

‘1 don’t kuow—lI believe [ want excitement.’ 

‘ Then go and buy a new bonnet.’ 

‘A new bonnet! lord pa, I’m tired of new 
bonnets.’ 

‘ Well, then, go and buy a new cloak.’ 

‘I’m tired of new cloaks.’ 

‘Then order the barouche and take a ride.’ 

‘I’m tired of barouches—they’re so com- 
mon—every body has got barouches. [ am 
told the milk-men and baker-boys mean to 
change their carts into barouches.’ 

‘Then take a walk in Broadway—tis a de- 
lightful morning.’ 

“* [hate walking in Broadway, it’s so vulgar— 
every body walks there now.’ 

* Take an amusing book, then and while 
away the time.’ 

‘I'm tired of amusing books—ebut—but Pil 
try—‘ and she took up the first volume of the 
Water Witch; but alas! she fell asleep ere 
she got through the address of Alderman Van 
Beverout to his man Euclid? and dreamed she 
was going to London. 

She was awakened by a servant announcing 
the Honourable Captain Chiflington, who al- 
ways carried a monkey with a gold chain 
under his arm, given him’ by the duchess of 
Devonshire. He was just from London, and 
and talked so much of lords, ladies, and all 
that sort of thing, that Julia was miserable to 
be among such a beautiful, polished, enlighten- 
ed people, all of whom had the air noble to a 
certainty. 

When the old gentleman came home from’ 
heaping up pennies, and slaving all the mors, 
ning in the service of the divinity he adored, 
Julia was more languid thanever. She théaeht 
of Chiflington and his monkey, of lords Meud 
ladies of the air noble, of Almack’s and the 





‘court. No wender she was almost broken- 
hearted ! 

‘ Are you worse, my dear?’ said Mr. Earle. 

‘ T believe I am, pa.’ 

‘Shall | send for Doctor Fizzlegig?, 

«Oh no, pa, he'll only give mea dose of 
ealomel. You know he prescribes that for ev- 

ery thing. The other day I was telling him 
of having lost my purse, and he ordered a dose 
of calomel for its recovery.’ 

‘My dear, said Mr. Earle, with an awful 
depression of voice, ‘my dear, don t you know 
Doct. Fizzlegig is a fellow of the royal society !’ 

‘Weil, pa, if he is, | suppose the royal soci- 
ety must be a set of very dull fellows. 

‘Hem!’ quoth Mr. Earle. *‘ But, my dear, 
1 really wish you would take something.’ 

‘L should like to take something, pa,’ said 
the young lady significantly. 

‘What is it, my dear?’ 

‘A trip to London, pa.’ 

‘A trip to purgatory’—quoth Mr, Earle; 
*what would you do in’ London?? 

‘OQ, I should be so well and so happy! I’m 
sure I should.’ 

‘Have you not every thing you want, my 
dear? 

‘ Y—e—s, pa—but then I want excitement. 
I’m so triste, so ennui, so—l don’t know 
what—that | can’t keep myself awake in the 
day-time.’ 
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immediately recommended a voyage for the 
young lady's disorder. 

Mr. Earle wasalarmed at the imminent dan- 
ger indicated by the necessity of a sea-voyage. 

‘Is she in a decline ?’ asked he with tears in 
his eyes. 

‘ Not exactly,’ said the doctor, ‘ she’s only— 
hem—hem—she’s only a little predisposed— 
inclined that way—she wants change of air. 

‘Tie air noble,’ thought the young lady. 

‘Well, if Ll must | must,’ quoth Mr. Earle, 
when the doctor was gone away. ‘It will be 
inconvenient for me to go; it will be thousands 
out of my pocket, al derange my business 
sadly. 

‘ Well, pa, if it’s so very inconvenient, you 
know the Dobbses are going to London, and 
they will take me under their wing.’ 

* Hem—lI don’t like Mrs. Dobbs’ wing, and 
choose to have you under my own, But what 
shall Ido in London? perhaps [ may make a 
profitable speculation,’ and he rubbed his hands 
in the anticipation. 

‘ Yes, and then you know, pa, you know 
you've been so civil to all the distinguished 


‘Englishmen that have visited the city. You 


know you gave six dinners to the marquis of 
Ta party to Lady A.a public breakfast to 
Lord B. and General C. staid with us in the 
country a whole month, you know, pa; oh! 





‘That is because you are up at parties! 
e!most all night, my dear; but I wish you! 
would try to behappy. I’m sure you've every | 
thing tomake youso. Try, my dear; now do 
try.’ 

‘I can’t, pa; indeed I cant—nothing excites 
me now.’ 

* Suppose you go and buy a new real Cash- 
mere shawl, my dear? 

‘The idea roused the young lady, and she 
acceded to the proposal with delightful facility. 
‘Lie old gentleman gave her a thousand dollars, 
and away she went as merry as a cricket. 

The excitement of the Cashmere shawl lasted 
a whole fortnight: by that time every body 
had seen and admired, and hea:d how much it 
cost, and there was an end of the excitement. 
Captain Chiilington and his monkey called too, 
and talked more eloquently than ever of the 
air noble, the air distingue, the duchess of 
Devonshire, Lord Wellington, and the lord 
knows who. The next morning Julia was 
triste, ennuied, downright sick, and doctor 
Fizzlegig was called in. ‘The old gentleman 
was at bis banking-house, turning a penny as 
usual. ‘The doctor advised a dose of calomel. 

* Pshaw, doctor,’ replied Julia; ‘if you want 
me to get well, prescribe me a dose of London. 

‘ That’s a medicine I never heard of before,’ 
quoth the doctor. 

«It may be so, doctor ; but it is a sovereign 
remedy, for all that.’ 4 

‘She doctor was no fool, though he was a 
fellow of the royal society and prescribed 





calomel for th > recovery of lost purses. He 





we shall be quite at home, and receive such 
attentions! 1 shouldn’t be surprised if we 
were to go to Almack’s and be presented at 
court !? 

The good gentleman felt himself gradually 
melting at this description of the paradise that 
awaited them abroad. He made his prepara- 
tions with infinite alacrity and the very next 
packet saw them on their voyage to London. 

‘ The voyage will be of service to you,’ said 
Doctor Fizzlegig. 

‘ I’m sure it will,’ said Julia, who got sea- 
sick before they were outside the Hook, and 
could eat nothing but gingerbread during 
the whole voyage. But the old gentleman was 
just as bad, and that was some consolation. 

‘1 wish L was home again,’ said Mr. Earle. 

‘1 wish I was dead,’ sighed Julia. 

‘I wish I was in purgatory,’ said a young 
man from the western country, who had never 
seen salt-water before, except in a brine spring. 

They got to London at last, after a voyage 
of eight weeks, which seemed like eight years. 
Had it not been for the anticipation of the air 
noble, the air distingue, of lords and ladies, 
Almack’s, and the court, Julia would have died 
on the voyage, and been eaten by the fishes. 

On landing at the London docks, there was 
a great struggle for their baggage, such as 
happened at the siege of ‘Il'roy tor the body of 
Patroclus. It ended in a battle, and the con- 
queror carried off the spoil. ‘The ‘Thames ran 
blood, but was not so much frightened as the 
little Scamander, being used to such matters. 
Mr. Karle, being a prompt man drove straight 


‘to his banker, to present his bills of exchange, 





























































and take his advice as to disposing of himself 
and his daughter. The banker had been in 
the United States, and drank a pretty consider- 
able quantity of Mr. Earle’s Bingham and 
Marston. 

‘I dare say he will invite us to stay with 
him,’ said Julia. 

* No doubt of it,’ quoth Mr. Earle. 

The banker received them with great atten- 
tion, talked to them half an hour at least at the 
door of the carraige, advised Mr. Earle to take 
lodgings as far off as possible, as the neighbour- 
hood was not healthy, and regretted his inability 
to return his kindnessin America, on account 
¢f his carpets not being down, and his house in 
contusion. 

‘I should be délighted to see you when the 
bustle is over; but the fact is, Mirs.or rather 
Lady Barrington, for we have been honoured 
of late by his most gracious majesty, is going 
to take a trip to Paris this summer. Ah— 
hem—ha—how long do you expect to honour 
us with your company-—hem—in London 

‘ About two months, I believe,’ said Mr. 


° { 
Earle, ‘ we shall then commence a little tour 


into the country.’ 

‘Then I regret to say we shan’t be able to 
see you at our house. Good-by, my dear 
friend—any services in my power—a—a— 
good by, mydear friend. Shut the door, coach- 
man.’ 

‘Civil !? cried Julia, putting up her pretty lip. 

‘ A specimen of the hospitality of Old Eng- 
land,” responded Mr. Earle, shrugging his 
shoulders. They drove to the hotel, where 
Sir Somebody Barrington recommended them 
to go, and were accommodated with magnili- 


cent lodgings, at a most magnificent price. | 


The waiter seeing the direction of Edward, 
Earle of » reported a nobleman, and they 
were accommodated accordingly. Nothing 
could equal the civility, or rather servility of 
the landlord, the waiters, the chambermaids, 
and the courtly devoirs of the gentleman 
denominated ‘ boots,’ among the initiated in 
travelling. Being a nobleman, every thing 
was charged accordingly. Mr. Earle felt a 
severe twinge in the vicinity of his pocket, but 
he was determined to do the thing genteelly. 

Here they had every accommodation, not to 
say luxury, they could desire. 

«I declare, pa,’ said Julia, ‘ I feel almost as 
comfortable as at home !’ 

But the dullest of all dull cities for people 
without friends or employment, is London. 
Mr. Earle and Julia, after gazing out at the 
window, seeing the transit of rags and beggary 
on one hand, and princely splendour on the 
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*O yes, sit, plenty ; there’s five men to be 
anged, hand a boxing-match for a thousand 
‘guineas aside, a féw miles hout hof town.’ 

‘ Hum— not exactly the sort of amusement 
for ladies,’ said Mr. Earle. 

‘Not hamusement for ladies, sir! the first 
ladies hin the city went togee Mr. Fauntleroy 
hin jail, and hat the drop, hand the duchess 
hof **** wop a undred guineas on Crib hin his 
last fight with Molyneux.’ So saying he 
departed, grumbling to himself, * Sich nobility! 
hi dare say they hare Hirish !? 

Alter a day of most desperate ennui, they 
went to the theatre. It was during the fa- 
mous war of O. P, and N. P. and John Bull was 





in all his glory. Such hissing and howling 
land catcalling and catterwauling was never 
before heard in such an enlightened city as 
‘London. ‘The actors were pelted off the stage’ 
‘and Julia was almost frightened out of her wits. 
| © What in the name of common sense and 
/common decency is all this about ? asked Mrs 
| Earle of a person in the box. 

| ¢ About sixpence,’ replied the gentleman. 

‘Are you for O. P. or N. P.? demanded a fel- 
low who came in witha bludgeon, of Mr. Earle, 
| * Say O. P. or you are a dead man,’ whisper- 
ed the gentleman, and Mr, Earle answered 
accordingly, whereupon the Q P. man flourish- 
‘ed his cudgel, and went away crying ‘QO. Py 
‘for ever!’ 
| Let us go home, for heaven’s sake,’ said 
‘Julia to her father. 
| Won't you stay and see the sport ? said 
the gentleman. 

‘ Sport,’ answered Mr. Earle, * do you call 
breaking heads sport ? 

* The finest in the world for John Bull,’ said 
the other. 

Such a scene of yelling, and scuffling, and 
hissing, and swearing now commenced, that 
Mr. Earle hurried his daughter away as fast 
as possible. When they were safe in the 
carriage, Julia exclaimed, 


| * Well, I declare L never saw any thing half 


so vulgar and bratal in America as a London 
audience at the theatre royal.’ 
| The next morning, as Julia was sitting at 
the window, killing time, she saw a superb 
‘barouche and four, with a gentleman, almost 
covered with gold lace, sitting in it and a 
weasel-faced, hump-backed, servant out of 
livery driving. 

‘Ah! exclaimed she, unconsciously aloud, 
‘ what a superb equipage !” 
| *“Pis Lord Dowdle’s, said the waiter, just 
coming in. 
| * O, Lwassure it must belong to a nobleman, 





other, and listening to a noise of carriages,|He has the air noble!’ 


sufficient to confound the universe began to 


feel all the desolation of strangers at an inn. 
‘I’m so tired !’ said Julia. 


* I wish I had something to do ?’ said her 
father. He rang for the waiter. ‘Is there any 
thing to be seen this morning, any public exhi- 
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bition fit for ladies ?, 


‘ Hleis reckoned the greatest whip in town? 

‘ The greatest what ? 

* The greatest four-in-hand man, your lady- 
ship. He always drives himself, and makes 
his coachman take his place in the barouche.® 

* Linpossible ! apt nose witha hump on 
his back 
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-* Tt is true, T assure your ladyship. ‘The 
man sitting in the barouche ismy own brother.’ 

Julia began to lose her faith in the air noble, 
and a little more experience destroyed it 
entirely. She afterwards saw a great many 
lords and ladiesyethat could not be distia- 
guished from ordinary people by their air or 
manner. 

‘ I declare,’ thought she, ‘ there is hardly 
any difference between the well-bred people 
here: Who would have thought it? 

But she found a vast difference between the 
common people of one country and those of 
the other. In America they were almost all 
in the enjoyment of the rational comforts of 
life; in London they were hungry and dis. 
contented, and consequently profligate. In 
America they could almost all read and write ; 
in London the largest portion could neither do 
one nor the other. In America the familiarity | 
of the common people was the mere conscious- 
ness of equal rightsand independence; Inj} 
London it was rudeness and stupidity. 

‘ Well, I declare,’ said Julia one day to her 
father—* I declare, papa, [ dont think the: 
people of England are halfas civilized as our) 
countrymen.’ 

‘Nor I,’ answered Mr. Earle. ‘ Has any 
one called to see you to day tr’ 

‘ No,’ answered the young lady sighing. 

‘ | wonder what has become of the marquis 
of T. and Lady A.and Lord B. and general C. | 
and the rest of them that used to dine with us 
so often at home ?’ said Mr. Earle. 

‘I dare say they don’t know weare in town,’ | 
replied Julia—‘ and yet it’s very odd if they | 
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‘ I declare, yonder comes General C. who 
spent a month with usat Elmwood. In sure 
he will be delighted to see us.’ 

At that moment General C. seemed as if he 
had just discovered he was marching upto a 
loaded cannon. He looked every way but 
towards Julia, and at length, in imitation of my 
lord marquis, made a most masterly retreat 
round a corner, and disappeared. General C. 
was famous for retrograde movements, but he 
never made one equal to this. 

‘ toor gentleman !’ exclaimed Julia, * he 
has left his pocket-handkerchief home too—or 
else perhaps his spectacles.’ 

* You are mistaken, my dear,’ said Mr. 
Earle; ‘ it isonly another exemplification of 
the hospitality of old England.’ 

These dead cuts mortified Julia and irritated 
her father. ‘They began to think of a trip to 
the country. The old gentleman had no op- 
portunity of making a good speculation, and 
the young lady despaired of making the con- 
questofalord. ‘They began to throw outhints, 
of being actually tired of London, as if such a 
thing were possible! The next day there 
happened two miracles—the sun shone bright, 
and Lady A. visited our heroine. 

Nothing could be so civilin this world as 
myLady A. and Julia was delighted. Her 
ladyship would take no denial—they must go 
down with her into the country and spend a 
month at least, if not the whole summer. She 
took Julia in her landau to \e Park. 

‘What a pity nobody sees me !’ thought Julia. 
But the hour was so unfashionable that she 
saw nobody but nurses and children. 





don’t. Every body knew when we were in 
town, at home.’ 

The next day, or, at any rate, very shortly 
after this conversation, as the old gentleman 
and his daughter were walking in Regent- 
street, they saw the marquis of ‘I’. approaching 
arm-in-arm with two gentlemen. 

«I declare, pa,’ cried Julia, delighted, ‘ here 
comes the marquis! now we shall have some 
one to escort us every where. You know how 
attentive he was to me.’ 

But all at once the marquisseemed to recol- 
lect something he had forgot. He stopped 
suddenly, turned round on his heel, and bolted 
round a corner with a precipitation that beto- 
kened some very pressing business. 

‘What a pity,’ said Julia. ‘ I dare say he 
has left his pocket-handkerchief at home.’ 

‘You are mistaken, my dear,’ said Mr. Earle ; 

* itis only another specimeu of the hospitality 
of old England.’ 

This was destined to be an eventful morn- 
ing. Scarcely had the marquis disappeared, 
when my Lady A. came driving along in an 
open landau. Mr. Earle bowed low, and Julia 
stililower. Her ro pe took out her quizzing 
glass, levelled it full at them, and passed on 
with a contemptuous toss of her head. 

‘ Another specimen of old English hospital- 
ity !’ cried My. Earle, 


They accompanied Lady A. to her superb 
castle. Only think, said Julia to herself, of my 
actually living ina castle! The first thing she 
did was to write to ahundred and fifty friends 
in America, to tell them that she was a livin 

in a castle seven hundred years old, with four 

jturrets and arookery. ‘The letters were all 
Kindly franked by his lordship—for Lady A. 
had a husband, although by her behaviour and 
conversation nobody would have suspected it. 
‘The very next London packet brought out 
twenty married ladies, and twice as many 
young ones, who had not been able to sleep a 
wink after receiving letters from Julia dated 
in an old castle and franked by a lord. 

Nothing could equal the amiable attentions 
of my lady to Julia, and of my lord to her 
father. He took the old gentleman all round 
his estates, and showed him his improvements. 

‘ Your lordship must have a great income,’ 
said Mr. Earle. 

‘ A trifle—about—let me see—about thirty 
thousand a year. Buti can hardly live upon 
it. A nobleman is obliged to support a certain 
style—you know—to keep up a certain estab- 
lishment—you know—to have certain equip- 
ages—you know—and a certain retinue of 
servants—you know, my dear Earle.’ 

‘My dear Earle!’ echoed the old gentleman, 





mentally, and rubbing his hands. ‘ What a 
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pity they can’t hear all thisin®* ** street! T 
am resolved they shall hearit however. I'll 
tell them the story the very first dinner I give. 

* Would you believe it, my dear Earle—I 
am in want of’a few thousands at this moment. 
The harvest is not yet in, and my tenantry are 
not yet ready with their rents—and besides, 
I’d sooner eat my fingers than distress the poor 
fellows—you know, my dear Earle.’ 

‘ My dear Earle,’ repeated thus three times. 
melted the heart of the old gentleman. 

‘I have a credit on the house of Barringtous 
for any sum I please,’ said he,in a faltering 
voice, as if fearful of offending his lordship. 
‘If your lordship would—’ 

, My dear Earle—my dear friend, say no 
more, I accept your offer. We understand 
each other, and I am a man of few words.’ 

So saying he squeezed the old gentleman’s 
hand ashen! that he squeezed out an order on 
his banker for five thousand pounds sterling. 

‘ [ll give you my acknowledgement,’ said 
his lordship, squeezing his hand again, and 
calling him ¢ his dear friend. 

‘It would be presumption in me to deal 
with your lordship as I would with a common 
man of business—let it be a debt of honor.’ 

‘My dear Earle, you are one of nature’s 
noblemen,’ cried his lordship warmly, and he 
squeezed his hand again, as if he expected to 
squeeze out of it another five thousand. 

But his lordship had read the fable of the 
goose that laid a golden egg every day, and was 
cautious not to pee the matter too far. He 
went on cautiously till by degrees he squeezed 
about ten thousand more, when the old gentle- 
man began to find both his credit and his 
patience nearly exhausted. The harvest had 
come in and the tenants paid their rents, but 
still his lordship talked not of paying his debt. 
Nay, he made another dead point at Mr. Earle, 


* but it failed. 


‘ | dear Earle,’ said he one day; ‘m 


dear Earle, I am almost ashamed, but if you 


would spare another five thousand I will pay! 


the whole next week, or the week after certain- 
ly. ‘The proceeds of an estate in Ireland will 
be remitted by that time, as I am advised by 
this letter from my agent,’ and he took out a 
letter—* um—um—ah! yes! the week after 
next certainly.’ 

* My lord,’ quoth Mr. Earle, and his tongue 
clove to the roof of his mouth. ‘My lord— 


I—I—my credit on the banker—hem—1I fear 


I can’t spare the sum till 1—I—see my banker.’ 

His lordship saw he had killed the guose 
that laid the golden egg every day. 

*Q never mind, never mind—my—sir— 
never mind—I can do without it.’ 

This time he forgot to squeeze the hand of 
the old gentleman, and call him‘ my dear 
Earle.’ He went out without asking his com- 
pany as. usual. 

‘ Pa,’ said Julia, a day or two after— pa, 
what is the matter—Lady A. is net half so 
civil as she wets °° 


y brought before the chief justice. 


‘ Nor Lord A. either,’ quoth Mr. Earle, 

* I believe they are tired of us.’ 

‘ [ believe so too.’ 

‘Let us go back to London.’ 

‘ Agreed, but what shall we do there 

‘ Go back to America, pa.’ 

‘With all my heart—I m tired of England.’ 

‘And so am I, pa,’ and Julia sighed at the 
emptiness of human anticipations. 

‘They announced their intention, and strange 
as it may seem, neither ner ladyship nor my 
lord made the least opposition. 

* You know your own business best,’ said my 
lord. 

« And do just as you like,’ said my lady. 

What was most remarkable, his lordship 
said not a word about the money. ‘I dare say 
he has forgot it,’ thought the old gentleman ; 
‘but I shall puthim in mind when I get to 
London.” Accordingly he wrote a letter to 
which he received no reply. [le wrote a 
second, which shared the same neglect. Ile 
wrote a third, it was returned in an envelope, 
with a notice from the steward that my lord 
and his lady had gone on the grand tour. 

‘Ill swinge the rascal !’ cried Mr. Earle. 
Only think of his calling Lord A. a peer of the 
realm, a rascal! 

‘You can’t swinge him,’ said the lawyer to 
whom Mr. Earle used his threat. * He is a 
peer, and privileged against arrest. No sup- 
plicative can be granted against him; no — 
or exigent can be sued out against him for debt 
or trespass, nor can any essoign lie against a 

eer of the realm.’ 

‘Then I'll levy on his estates,’ said Mr. Earle. 

‘You can't,’ said the lawyer; ‘ his estates 
are all entailed.’ 

‘ Pil sue out a statute of outlawry.’ 

‘ You can tin a civil action against a peer.’ 

‘Then Vl advertise him for a swindler.’ 

‘That would be scan. mag. and you’d be 

The law pre- | 
‘sumes that a peer of the realm can neither be 
guilty of falsehood nor malice, and whoever 
says so is guilty of scandalum magnatum.’ 

‘ Then I’ve lost my money,’ cried Mr. Earle, 
in a melancholy strain. 

‘Exactly, said the lawyer, who never wasted 
words, except he was paid for it. 

The lawyer pocketed his fee, and Mr. Earle 
pocketed his losses. He went home without 
‘his cash, and with the consolation that he had 
been a great fool. ‘ 

‘ What will they say of me in *** street ? 
I shall be sung about the town in ballads.’ 

‘ What is the matter, pa?’ said Julia. «I 
do believe you want excitement.’ 

‘Not I—1 want to go home.’ 

‘So do 1—1'm tired of London, 

‘So am I 

* But it was delightful at the castle, was’nt 
it pa P? 

‘ Not very,’ said Mr. Earle. 

‘ I had like to have lost my heart to his lord- 








ship.’ 
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‘And [ last my money,’ quoth Mr. Earle, to} pestiferous gum. These devoted criminals 
Mr. Farle, aside. then go to the house of the old priest, where 


They sailed a day or two after in the packet, | they remain. until the wind blows in a favour- 
and arrived at home without any accident.|/able direction so as to bear the effluvia from 
Every body came to see them and ask about|them. As soon as the desired breeze arises, 
London. Julia talked about nothing but Lord | the priest prepares them for their approaching 
A.’s great castle, and the charming hospitality/fate. At the moment of departure, the priest 
of the noble couple. She did not know how! puts on them a leather cap, with two glasses 
dearly his lordship had charged them for their | before their eyes, which comes down to the 
board. ‘The old gentleman always hemmed,! breast. Thus equipped they proceed on a 
and fidgeted about when Julia talked away in| journey to that fatal * bourne’ from which but 
this manner. He never told the story of my|a few travellers return. The old ecclesiastic 
Lord A. calling him * my dear Earle,’ nor was| assured our traveller, that during a residence 
he so proud of his intimacy with that nobleman! of thirty years on this thoroughfare of death, 
as mightbe expected. Julia, sometime after he had witnessed the departure to the Upas of 
her return, married a young man of merit, and more than eight hundred unhappy beings out 
we are happy to say, that having sown her wild- of whom not more than thirty ever returned. 
oats, she is now the respectable wife ofa respec-| Those who escaped the dreadful influence of 
table man, the happy mother of two children,’ the Upas, described it a middling sized tree, 
and never complains OF WANT OF EXCITEMENT. decorated with branches of the most vivid 
<< ————= = verdure. It broods sullenly over a rivulet, as 




















WER DURA VU bib BiB. ia landmark of vegetation, in the barren vale 
Sl ll} Of a wilderness, over which it waves its poison - 
THE BOHON UPAS. | ous foliage. 


It is rather a singular phenomenon in the} While our traveller remained at the island 
economy of nature, that the Island of Java|of Java, he witnessed the following horrid 
should produce at the same time the Mangos-| instance of the destructive power of the Upas 
teen, the most mellow and luscious of fruits,| poison—In February, 1810 he was present at 
and the deadly Upas, the most malignant of the execution of twelve of the Javanese king’s 
poisons.—In the Journal of a botanist, lately; mistresses, who were convicted of being faith- 
deceased, whom Napoleon sent to Java in: less to his bed. 

1810, to make collections of plants for the| The fair and interesting criminals were led 
imperial garden at St. Cloud, we find thejinto the great court of the palace of Soura 
substance of the following facts, which we) Charta, where a judge passed the sentence of 
present to our readers. death on them. After going. through many 

The Bohon Upas is situated in a valley,| religious ceremonies, the executioner stripped 
watered by a rivulet, and encompassed by hills,| their breasts, and then chaining each of the 
at the distance of fourteen leagues from Bata-| hapless delinquents toa post, he proceeded to 
via. The hills and mountains in its vicinage|make an incision on the bosom with a lancet 
are entirely barren and denuded, as no verdure| poisoned with Upas. The operation was per- 
can vegetate where the breeze wafts the| formed on them all in the space of two minutes, 
pestilential vapors that emit from the pestife-|and with such celerity did the poison destroy 
rous gum of the Upas. The French botanist|the vital principles, that these unfortunate 
anxious on his return to France, to be} women, the victims ofa savage, were all dead 
able to lay before the Emperor a correct/in less than a quarter of an hour ! 
description of the Java tree, made, at the risk} ‘Some time after their death’ says our 
of his life, a tour all around this dangerous) traveller, ‘ their bodies were full of livid spots, 
spot, at about four leagues distant from its|their faces swelled, the color of the skin 
deleterious influence, and in every direction| changed to akind of blue, and their eyes were 
of his circuit he found vegetation literally completely spotted with yellow hues.” We 
annihilated, and the aspect of the country the| believe that medical men estimate the Upas as 
most dismal and dreary that could be imagined.) the most deadly of all vegetable poisons. In 
Near the easiest ascent to one of the hills,| times of war it is the practice of the Malayans 
about sixteen miies from the station of the tree,/to throw the Upas gum into the springs and 
there resided then an old Malayan priest,/rivulets in order to poison them. ‘The other 
whose office it was to prepare for eternity the|parts of the island of Java are remarkably 
souls of those who, for different crimes, were) healthy ; prolific and rich in a soil that produces 
sent to procure the poison, which is a commodi-|an abundance of the finest fruits, such as the 
ty that yields the native government a consid-| cocoa, palm, chaddock, oranges, lemons, citrons, 
erable revenue. The poison isa gum, which|tamarinds, mangoes, pine-apples, melons, pom- 
like the camphor issues from the bark. Male-|egranates, bananas, sweet-sops, grapes, custard- 
factors under the sentence of death are the| apples, figs, and the delicious mangosteen, es- 
only persons who are compelled to gather this|teemed the best fruit of the east. ‘The tree on 
deadly and baleful gum. ‘The ministers of} which it grows is extremely beautiful,and gaily 
the native sovereign provide them with a tor-|arrayed like the orange tree, in the spangled 
toise sliell box, in which they are to put the! vesture of fruit and flowers.—Zrish Siiield. 
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WISCRLLANBOUSe 


BANKRUPT DIVIDENDS. 

[A good hit at the frequent practice of keep- 
ing other men’s property and paying a small 
dividend on the amount due therefor. | 

The anecdote of the Barber’s failure, remind- 
ed a friend to call and tell us of a loss he met 
with a few days since by the bankruptcy of a 
professional polisher of boots. ‘The discutre 
of Day & Martiv had his only change pair of 
snow-trackers in possession, for the purpose of 
‘ gibin on ’em de reel shine’—but as they did 
not appear at-his door in due time in the 











morning, he put on the yesterday’s dull pair 
and found his way to the shop of Cuffe Brush, 
which was as fast as a door nail could make it. 
Cuff, however, showed the dark of his counte-! 
nance through a broken pane, and said, 

‘ Good mornin’ massa.’ 

* Open the door, Cuff’ 

* Oh, massa, I bery sorry I can’t admit your 
honor.’ 

‘Can't, why not?’ 

* Why, I met misfortine, and bee ’bliged to 
turn bankrup.’ 

‘ Ah that’s bad—how much have you failed 
for ? 

‘ Tirteen dollar sebenty-one cent, massa.’ 

* Well, hand out my boots Cuff make an 
honest settlement with your creditors, and 
you'll do well enough.’ 

* Here’s one, massa.’ 

* Hand along the other.’ 

* Oh no, massa, | only pays dibidend ob fifty 
cent on de dollar.’—Boston Transcript. 











Gloves.—I never wear gloves. Indeed, to 
my thinking, they are a superfluous piece of 
vanity. 1 have no opinion of those nice crea-| 
tures—gentlemen, forsooth !—who have fears | 
of their delicate hands by contact with plebeian | 
flesh. The good La Fayette did not disdain 
to extend a welcome and uncovered hand to 
the lowest man in our country, and shali the 
fopling of a day affect a superiority to him) 
who is the honor of a century! Gloves—I mean | 
your summer kid ones—so far from being an 


indication of superior neatness, that when J see |; 


a man—especially if he is a business man, or a| 
clerk—with his hands adorned with a pair, I 
have the kind of suspicion as when I meet with 
a fellow ae with perfume,—the latter 
serves to disguise some unpleasant odour,— 
perchance a breath redolent with brandy—the 
former often hides a hand not used to too 
frequent ablutions.—U. S. Gazette. 





Quality of Heads—When Yates was Gov- 
ernor of this State, a gentleman was discussing 
with a Dutchman the comparative merits of 
De Witt Clinton and the reigning Governor. 
The Dutchman was in favor of Yates, while 
his antagonist supported Clinton. [In the 


| 27thof July, 1832, totalin Cuba; u 
| 1834,total in Charleston. Beaufort,&c. in South Carolina; the thirdon 


| of September, 158, anu. 





course of the debate, the advocate of Clinton, ! 


speaking of his superior talents, that be had a 
very LONGHEAD. ‘ All dat may pe ferry drue,’ 
replied the Dutchman— put Um zhure if Guf- 
fernor Clinton has got a longer head as Guf- 
fernor Yates, ’tis not near so rick”—™. F. 
Constellation.. 





A Mr Gridley, who advertises some land in 
Georgia for sale, among its recommendations 
says :—* The land is said to be very valuable, 
but I never had the extreme pleasure of get- 
ting nearer than halfa mile of it, not having 
prepared myself withacanoe. Itis warrante 
to yield from thirty to forty bushels of bull- 
frogs to the acre, and alligators enow fence 
the tract.’ ie 
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RURAL BPPOSLETORY. 











William’s New-York Annual Register.—'The volume 
of this work for 1831 is published, and contains a large 


| quantity of useful and interesting information not read- 


ily to be obtained elsewhere. It is afforded cheap, and 
we shall suppose would be a valuable acquisition to 
persons in the professional and mercantile line.—[[9°The 
above work is expected and will soon be for sale at A. 
Stoddard’s Bookstore. 


The Heiress of Bruges. —This is the title of a new no- 
vel, just published by the Messrs. Harpers of New-York, 
by Mr. Grattan, author of Highways and Byways. 
The scene is laid in the Low Countries and the story is 
principally founded on historical incidents relating to 
the struggles of the brave Netherlanders to free tliew- 
selves froin the Spanish yoke. It is spoken of as an ime 
teresting and highly meritorious production, 


In Press. —The Harpers also announce as in press, 
‘The Siamese Twins, a satirical tale, by the author of 
‘ Pelham;’ § The Dutchman’s Fireside,’ by J.€€&. Paui- 
ding, Esq. and ‘ Romance of the History of Fiance,’ oy 
Leigh Ritchie. 

SUMMARY. 

The eclipse on the 12thof Februar vy 4 ¢» ne firet of a very remark 
able series of five large eclipses ©. ...c sun, visible to us in theshort 
term of seven years. ‘The others lapven as follows: the first on the 
» eecoud on the 30th November, 


the 1ithof May, #36, asvwwiarnear Cuba, andthe fourth on the léth 
: ‘ar inthree-fifthsof the states oftiie Union. 

The Siamese youths wi't embark for the United States, in the 
next packet trom Tonion. They have had an asteniehing ron 
there, aod have made a fortune. 

About nie miles from Cincinnati, a gang of counterfeiters, with a 
yess, Wore arrested on the 20th ult. One of them, a womans, had 
$3500 in counterfeit fives of U. 8S. branch banks. 

Constable Meigs at Albany, lately arrested one Mr. Cooney, a 
stage driver, for having counterfeit bills. ©. wried to swallow three 
5’s but Meigs took him bythe throat, and he disgorged 

The Fast river was closed at Now-York on the 5th inst. andhun- 
dreds of people crossed thence on the ice to Brodklyn. 


MARRIED, 

In this citv, on Tuesday evening the 15th inst. by the Rev. Mr. 
Whitcomb, Mr Stephen Best, to Miss Gertrude Hallenbeck. 

Ou the Ith inst. by the Rev. Mr Stebbins, Martin Gilbert, Esq. 
of Ghent, to Miss Catharine L. Myres, of this city. 

At Columbiaville, on Thursday evening the 10thinst. by the Rev. 
Mr. Whitcomb, Mr Lorace Benjamin to Miss Elizabeth Williamson, 

At Claverack, on ihe 6th inst by the Bey. Mr. Sluyter, Mr. Hez- 
ekiah Sluyter, of Chatham, to Miss Phebe Aon Harder. 

At Hillsdale, oa the 13thinat. bythe Rev Mr. Truesdale, Taaac G. 
Northway, Esq. of Suliuvana, Madison Co, to Mrs. Abigail Esmond, 





DIED, 
At Claverack, on the 6th inst «apt. Abraham L. Fonda. 
At New-Vork, Mrs. Mary Ann Kay, widow of Capt. Juhu Ray, 
furmerly of this city. 
Ai Kingston, on the 6th inst. Traman Cowles, Esq formerly oF 
Farmiggion, Conr 
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THE LEGACY OF THE ROSES. 

The following fine verses are by Mixs Landon, and are founded on 
the fact reported by Mr. Crofton Crocker, that ‘a person who died 
at Barnes, left an annual sum to be laid out in roses planted ov bis 
grave.’ 

Oh! plant them above me, the soft, the bright, 
‘The touched with the sunset’s crimson light ; 

The wana the earliest breath of spring, 

The sw the sweep of the west wind’s wing; 
Tet the ¢ bough and the red leaf wave— 
Plant the glad rose tree upon my grave. 


Vhy should the mournful willow weep 
O'er the quiet rest of a dreamless sleep? 
Weep for life, with its toil and care, 

Its crime to shun, and its sorrow to bear, 
Let tears and the sign of tears be shed 
Over the living, not over the dead ! 









Plant not the cypress, nor yet the yew ; 

‘Yoo heavy their shadow, too gloomy their hue, 
lor one who is sleepings in faith and in love, 
With a hope that is treasured in heaven above ; 
In a holy trust are my ashes laid— 


I too may dare to brave the powers, 
To which I may not bow. 


Yes do your worst— ye may spread your pal) 
To darken round my name, 

But the fearless spirit you cannot bend— 
That still remains the same— 

And for that name I would not stoop 
To ask one memory, 

Tillevery rock and blade of grass 
Upon this soil is free ! 


. 


Let not my martyr’s fate be read 
While Erin wears her chains : 

I would not ask one friendly hand 
To wipe away the stains :— 

And o’er the pillow of my rest 
One tear must not be shed, 

Till the holy cross of freedom may 
Be placed above the dead.’ 


WATGMAS. 
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Answer tothe puzzLxES in our lasi, 


Puzzve tf. 
No art cosmetic can the charm diffuse 
With which a Smile o’erspreads the plainest face 
And when to Beauty homage we refuse, 
We yield to winning smiles and modest grace. 
Puzz_e 11. 
Oh wo-man, in our hours of ease. 
Uncertain, coy, and bard to please, 
And variable, as the shade 
By the light quivering aspen made ; 





Cast ye no darkness, throw ye no shade. 


Plant the green sod with the crimson rose, 

Let my friends rejoice o'er the calm repose ; 

Let my memory be like the odours they shed, 

My hope like their promise of early red ; 

Let strangers, too, share io their breath and their bloom 
Plant ye the bright roses over my tomb. 


LAST WORDS OF EMMET. 


*Let no man write my ep:taph—foras no man who knows mymo- | 


tives, dares now vindieate them, so let not prejudice or ignorance! 
asperse them. Let me repose in peace, until other times and other | 
mon can do justice to my character; when my oe takes her 
place a ary | the nations of the earth, then—und not till thea—let | 
myepitaph be written.’ 
He stood before the assembled crowd, 
And not a glance had quailed ; 
Nor his lofty heart in its high resolves 
Elad for an instant failed ; 
The haughty souls of bitterest foes 
Within their bosoms shook 
As he bent his clear eye proudly round, 
With such a fearful look. 


And these were the high words he spoke—« 
* Are not these lips as free 
To bear their wishes of the cause 
Of glorious liberty,— 
As free to speak the sacred words 
Which only tyrants fear, 
As those which coldly break the rights 
Of injured freedom here ? 


Aud they will speak—the fires that glow 
Within this breast of mine, 
Were kindled at the holy blaze 
Of freedom’s hallowed shrine, 
And till the heart itself be dead, 
Its breathings throb no more, 
Its pulses still to freedom true, 
Will tremble as before. 


Ye have the power, if not the right, 
To crush this feeble frame : 
But the high spirit’s fiery zeal 
It is not yours to tame : 
And while you dare to brand with crimes 
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| hitherto received, of encouragin 





That never stained my brow, 


When pain and anguish wring the brow, 
A ministering angel thou. 


NEW PUZZLES. 
I. 
My first is the male ofa cow, 
My second a bird often found : 
My whole, it is known does not low, 
But utters a musical sound, 
If. 

Before the world was, it existed.— Thousands of peo- 
ple think themselves happy to exist near it. Half the 
world boast of seeing it every hour, but it never was seen. 
fn _ EE 


LITERARY PREMIUMS. 


The poblisher of the RURAL REPOSITORY desirousof present 

ing his patrons with original matter worthy the extensive patronage 
literary talent and of exciting a 

spirit of emulation among his old correspondents, and others = bm 
are in the habit of writing for the various periodicals of the day, is 
induced to offer the following Premiums, which he flatters himse!f 
they will consider deserving of their notice. 

For the best ORIGINAL TALE (to occupy not less than three 
pages of the Repository) $20 

For the second best, the Tokens for 1830 and 31, and the third, 
fourth, fifth, sixth end seventh volumes of the Repusitoy, handsomely 











| bound. 


For the third do. the Talisman for 1830, and the fifth, sixth and 
seventh volumes of the Repository. 

For the best POEM, not less than forty nor overa hundred lines, #5. 

For the second best, the Atlantic Souvenir for 1831, and the fifth, 
sixth and seventh volumes of the Repository, handsomely bound. 

For the third do. the fifth, sixth and seventh volumes of the Re- 
pository. 

Communications intended for the prizes must be directed (post 
paid) to William B. Stoddard, Hudson, N.Y. and forwarded previous 
tu the first of July next—each enclosing a sealed envelope of the 
name and residence of the writer, which will not be opened, except 
attached to a piece entitled to one of the prizes. he merits of 
the pieces will be determined by a Committee of Literary Gentlemen 
selected for the purpose. 

7 All Publishers and Editors ofpapers, with whom we exchange, 
and others favorable to the cause of Literature, will confer a favous 
by giving the above a few insertions. 
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RURAL REPOSITORY, 

ls printed and published every other ne, at One Dollar pet 
annum, payable in advance, by WILLIAM B STODDARD, 
qt Ashbel Stoddard’s Printing Office and Book Store, No. 135, 
Comer of Warren and Third Streets, Hudson, N. Y.—where 
communications may be left, or transmitted through the post office. 

py All Orders and Communications must be post paid to receive 
attention 














